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THE  TRUE  PRINCIPLES  OF  TAXATION, 


The  Council  of  the  Financial  Reform  Association  rejoice  to 
find  that  a question  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance, — namely, — “ On  what  system  can  the  Public 
Revenue  be  raised  with  most  advantage  to  the  State,  and  least 
injury  to  the  community  ? ” is  at  length  commanding  attention 
from  legislative,  scientific,  and  commercial  bodies,  and  from  the 
people  generally,  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  its  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  all, — to  the  continued  progress  of  the 
Nation, — ^to  the  well-being  and  contentment  of  its  inhabitants, — 
and  to  the  stability  of  its  institutions. 

Having  long  formed  their  own  convictions  as  to  the  true 
solution  of  this  question,  and  those  convictions  being  daily 
strengthened  by  observation  and  experience,  the  Council  gladly 
seize  this  opportunity  of  laying  an  exposition  of  their  views  before 
the  British  Assocf^TiON,  in  the  hope  that,  from  the  members 
of  that  distingriished  body,  they  will  receive  due  consideration, 
and  in  the  certainty  that  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  elicit 
truth  than  free  discussion. 

As  the  basis  of  such  discussion,  we  would  lay  down  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Rules  or  Principles  of  Taxation,  which  have  been 
propounded,  or  recognized  by  the  most  eminent  Political  Econo- 
mists of  these,  and  other  days,  and  which  appear  to  us  to  be,  not 
merely  irrefutable,  but  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  rational 
objection.  They  are  few  and  simple,  and  may  be  thus  epito- 
mized : — 

1. — Every  subject  ought  to  contribute  equally  towards  the 
due  support  of  the  State, — equally,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  his 
means,  and  the  advantages  which  he  enjoys  from  State  pro- 
tection. 


ing  and  an  amplitude  of  illustration  that  leave  little  to  be  desired^ 
that  the  mercantile  and  protective  system  is  at  once  inconsistent 
and  absurd : and  that  every  regulation  intended  to  divert  industry 
into  particular  channels,  or  to  determine  the  species  of  inter- 
course to  be  cai’ried  on  between  different  parts  of  the  same  coun- 
try, or  between  distant  and  independent  countries,  is  impolitic 
and  pernicious,  subversive  of  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  ad- 
verse to  the  progress  of  real  opulence,  and  lasting  prosperity.” 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  ; but  there  is  not  one  of  these  objec- 
tions which  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  our  duties  of  Customs 
and  Excise.  If  not,  for  the  most  part,  protective,  some  of  them 
are  so,  such  as  those  on  Com,  and  its  congeners  ; all  of  them  are 
restrictive,  and  not  a few  ‘‘  inconsistent  and  absurd.” 

What  can  be  more  “inconsistent  and  absurd”  than,  by  im- 
moderate duties  to  keep  down  the  consumption  of  an  article 
which,  at  a reduced  scale  of  duty,  would  greatly  increase  the  re- 
venue derived  from  it?  How  can  Industry  be  more  stringently 
directed  into  particular  channels”  than  by  a tax  so  levied,  and 
guarded,  that  the  manufacturer  is  practically  forbidden  to  innovate 
or  improve  ? What  can  be  more  “ impolitic  and  pernicious”  than 
the  system  which  restricts,  and,  in  many  cases,  prevents  our  enjoy- 
ment of  the  products  of  sunnier  climes  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  own  land,  or  of  our  own  skilled  industry  ? 

Let  us  illustrate  the  effects  of  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  by  a 
few  examples. 

Tea,  which  might  be  retailed  here,  duty  free,  at  sixteen-pence  a 
pound, — a penny  an  ounce, — or,  in  ordinary  times,  for  even  less, 
costs  the  consumer  from  3s.  8d.  to  4s.  The  Duty  is  Is.  5d.  per 
lb.,  making  2s.  9d.  per  lb.  Whence  arises  the  difference  between 
that  sum  and  four  shillings  ? Thus ; — interest  on  the  capital  ad- 
vanced for  duty,  which  goes  in  the  lump  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
wholesale  dealer,  with  charges  for  profit  which  that  capital 
might  have  made  if  not  so  unprofitably  absorbed,  and  risk  of 
bad  debts,  and  similar  charges  by  the  retailer,  all  added  to  the 
duty  and  cost,  swell  the  price  of  an  article  which  may  cost  5d.  at 
Canton,  up  to  4s.  per  lb.  in  England.  Yet  this,  serious  as  it  is, 
is  but  a small  part  of  the  injury  inflicted,  and  the  good  prevented, 


2.  — Taxation  being  the  payment  of  a just  debt  which  every 
individual  owes  to  the  State,  it  should  be  levied  on  some  certain 
scale,  and  the  payment  ought  not  to  bo  arbitrary,  voluntary,  or 
capable  of  evasion,  since,  if  it  be  dependant  on  the  will,  tastes, 
inclinations,  or  conscience  of  the  individual,  he  is  enabled  to 
throw  his  own  share  of  a just  debt  to  the  State  upon  others. 

3.  — Taxation  should  be  so  devised,  and  so  levied,  as  to  take 
as  little  as  possible  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  People  beyond  what 
it  brings  into  the  public  Treasury,  and  to  present  the  smallest 
possible  obstruction  to  their  earnings. 

Let  us  see  how  far  the  two  systems  of  Indirect,  and  Direct 
Taxation,  are  in  conformity  with,  or  in  opposition  to,  these  un- 
questionable propositions. 

Indirect  Taxation  is  chiefly  levied,  in  this  country,  by  means 
of  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise,  upon  commodities,  which, 
though  paid  by  all  consumers,  must  necessarily  fall  most  heavily 
upon  the  industrial  classes,  and  the  poor,  who  constitute  the 
great  bulk  of  the  community.  Those  who  consume  not  the 
articles  taxed,  avoid  the  payment  of  their  portion  of  the  debt  to 
the  State,  in  manifest  violation  of  the  second  Rule. 

The  political  economists  who  uphold  this  system  as  the  most 
convenient  means  of  providing  for  the  national  expenditure,  never- 
theless maintain  that  such  duties  should  be  levied  solely  for 
Revenue  purposes,  contending  that  the  moment  they  become 
prohibitive,  or  even  protective,  that  moment  their  legitimate 
object  is  frustrated,  since  their  tendency  is  then  to  decrease  the 
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by  the  duty  on  Tea.  The  outlay  which  it  necessitates  is  so  large, 
that  none  but  considerable  capitalists  can  embark  in  the  whole- 
sale trade,  which  is,  therefore,  virtually,  a monopoly  in  a few  hands 
not  reaUy  beneficial  to  the  monopolists  themselves,  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  whom,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  advocate  the 
abolition  of  the  duty,  and  entire  freedom  of  trade,  from  an  en- 
lightened view  of  their  own  true  interests,  as  well  as  from  a 
patriotic  regard  for  the  well-being  of  the  community. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  that  so  much  capital  should  be  un- 
profitably  absorbed  without  injuiy  to  all. 

The  capital  which  purchases  cotton,  and  manufacturers  it, 
providing  machineiy,  paying  wages,  rent,  rates  and  charges  of 
conveyance  to  and  from  the  seaport, — which  provides  ships, 
victualling,  manning,  and  insuring  them, — to  carry  the  calico  to 
China, — which  incurs  all  the  risk  of  delays,  fluctuating  mai'kets, 
and  local  charges  there, — which  brings.  Tea  in  retum, — again 
manning,  victualling,  and  insuring  the  ships,  and  paying  all 
attendant  charges, — that  Capital,  though  it  land  the  Tea  on  the 
very  wharf  from  which  the  Calico  sent  to  purchase  it  was 
shipped,  is  not  enough.  More  Capital  is  required  to  pay  the  Duty 
on  the  Tea.  If  £1,000  conducted  the  transaction  up  to  this 
point,  an  additional  £1,500  is  required,  and  is  withdrawn  from 
the  office  of  production  somewhere.  This  makes  £2,500.  It  is 
not  forthcoming  without  a per  centage.  Why  should  it  ? It 
liberates  the  Tea  fi’om  Bond,  and  is  exposed  to  all  the  risks  of 
credit,  and  bad  debts,  to  which  the  £1,000,  the  actual  purchase 
money,  was  exposed.  It  is  withdrawn  from  that  productive 
employment  which  enriches  the  capitalisf.,  and  makes  the  nation 
more  wealthy.  It  yields  no  profit, — it  adds  to  no  production  ; on 
the  contrary  it  is  capital  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
nation  poorer  than  it  was.  But  a per  centage  must  be  paid  for 
or  realized  upon  its  use.  The  wholesale  dealer  must  provide 
£2,500  instead  of  £1,000  to  purchase  the  Tea,  and  must  charge 
a per  centage  for  the  additional  capital,  besides  reimbursing 
himself.  The  retail  dealer  must  find  £2,500,  instead  of  £1,000, 
to  purchase  the  tea,  and  cash  besides  to  })ay  the  per  centages  of 
the  wholesale  dealer;  and  thus  the  price  is  enhanced  to  the 


consumer,  consumption  checked,  and  every  branoh  of  trade  and 
business  connected  with  the  exchange  of  manufactures  for  tea 
depressed  in  the  same  proportion. 

In  other  words,  if  the  duty  were  taken  off,  and  the  consumption 
were  no  greater  than  it  is, — still  at  least  one  half  of  the  capital 
now  absorbed  in  the  trade,  would  be  set  at  liberty  to  seek  re- 
productive employment  elsewhere.  But  the  result  would  undoubt- 
edly be  immensely  increased  consumption.  Mr.  Law,  a gentleman 
extensively  engaged  in  the  Tea  and  Coffee  trade  at  Edinburgh, 
made  the  following  statement  before  a parliamentary  committee 
in  the  year  1847  : — 

“ When  I find  a poor  man  and  his  mfe  consuming  at  the  rate 
‘‘of  G pounds  of  Tea  per  head  per  annum,  I infer  that  there 
“ must  be  millions  of  people  in  the  country  that  never  taste  Tea, 
“ because  the  consumption  of  tlie  whole  country  is  1 pound  1(] 
“ ounces  per  head  per  annum.  According  to  my  experience,  -y- 
“ find  that  very  ordinary  people,  a joiner,  for  example,  with  just| 
“ his  wife,  never  purchase  less  than  a quarter  of  a pound  of  tea 
“ per  week,  which  gives  G pounds  of  tea  per  head  per  annum,  and 
“ they  fr’equently,  (once  a month,)  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
“ Coffee  in  addition.” 

The  effect  of  this  evidence,  which  is  probably  as  accurate  now 
as  then,  is  to  show  that  there  are  several  millions  of  persons 
below  the  condition  of  this  working  jomer  ; and  that,  elevated 
to  that  condition  by  increased  wages  and  more  constant  employ- 
ment, by  the  abolition  of  Customs  and  Excise  Duties,  there 
would  be  consumed  three  or  four  times  as  much  Tea,  Coffee 
Sugar,  and  other  articles,  thus  leading  to  the  employment  of 
additional  shipping,  capital,  mercantile  agencies,  retail  dealing, 
and  almost  every  species  of  labour  in  the  same  pnoportion. 

What  sources  of  poverty,  misery,  vice,  and  crime,  would  be 
removed  if  the  working  classes  of  this  countiy  were  only  placed 
on  a level  with  our  colonists  in  that  one  article  of  Tea ! In 
Australia,  before  the  gold  discoveries,  the  consumption  was  esti- 
mated at  15  pounds  per  head  per  annum.  The  average  consump- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom  last  year  was  only  2 pounds  9 
ounces.  During  the  late  session  of  Parliament,  many  Honorable 
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consumer,  consumption  checked,  and  every  branoh  of  trade  and 
business  connected  with  the  exchange  of  manufactures  for  tea 

depressed  in  the  same  proportion. 

In  other  words,  if  the  duty  were  taken  off,  and  the  consumption 
were  no  greater  than  it  is, — still  at  least  one  half  of  the  eapital 
now  absorbed  in  the  trade,  would  be  set  at  liberty  to  seek  re- 
productive employment  elsewhere.  But  the  result  would  undoubt- 
edly be  immensely  increased  consumption.  Mr.  Law,  a gentleman 
extensively  engaged  in  the  Tea  and  Coffee  trade  at  Edinburgh, 
made  the  following  statement  before  a parliamentary  committee 

in  the  year  1847  : — 

“ When  I find  a poor  man  and  his  wife  consuming  at  the  rate 
“ of  C pounds  of  Tea  per  head  per  annum,  I infer  that  there 
‘‘  must  be  millions  of  people  in  the  country  that  never  taste  Tea, 
“because  the  consumption  of  the  whole  country  is  1 pound 
“ ounces  pei’  head  per  annum.  According  to  my  experience,  A 
“find  that  very  ordinary  people,  a joinei’,  for  example,  with  j f 
“ his  wife,  never  purchase  less  than  a quarter  of  a pound  of  i 
“ per  week,  which  gives  b pounds  of  tea  per  head  pei  annum,  and 
“ they  frequently,  (once  a month,)  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
“ Coffee  in  adclition.” 

The  effect  of  this  evidence,  which  is  probably  as  accurate  now 
as  then,  is  to  show  that  there  are  several  millions  of  persons 
below  the  condition  of  this  working  jomer ; and  that,  elevated 
to  that  condition  by  increased  wages  and  more  constant  employ- 
ment, by  the  abolition  of  Customs  and  Excise  Duties,  there 
would  be  consumed  three  or  four  times  as  much  Tea,  Coffee 
Sugar,  and  other  articles,  thus  leading  to  the  employment  of 
additional  shipping,  capital,  mercantile  agencies,  retail  dealing, 
and  almost  every  species  of  laboui’  in  the  same  psoportion. 

What  sources  of  poverty,  misery,  vice,  and  crime,  would  be 
removed  if  the  working  classes  of  this  country  were  only  placed 
on  a level  with  our  colonists  in  that  one  article  of  Tea ! In 
Australia,  before  the  gold  discoveries,  the  consumption  was  esti- 
mated  at  15  pounds  per  head  per  annum.  The  average  consump- 
flnn  in  the  United  Kingdom  last  year  was  only  2 pounds  9 


by  the  duty  on  Tea.  The  outlay  which  it  necessitates  is  so  large, 
that  none  but  considerable  capitalists  can  embark  in  the  whole- 
sale trade,  wliich  is,  therefore,  virtually,  a monopoly  in  a few  hands 
not  really  beneficial  to  the  monopolists  themselves,  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  whom,  to  then’  honour  be  it  said,  advocate  the 
abolition  of  the  duty,  and  entire  freedom  of  trade,  from  an  en- 
lightened view  of  their  own  true  interests,  as  well  as  from  a 
patriotic  regard  for  the  well-being  of  the  community. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  that  so  much  capital  should  be  un- 
profitably  absorbed  without  injmy  to  all. 

The  capital  which  purchases  cotton,  and  manufactiu’ers  it, 
providing  machineiy,  paying  wages,  rent,  rates  and  charges  of 
conveyance  to  and  from  the  seaport, — which  provides  ships, 
victualling,  manning,  and  insuring  them, — to  carry  the  calico  to 
China, — which  incurs  all  the  risk  of  delays,  fluctuating  mai'kets, 
and  local  charges  there, — which  brings.  Tea  in  return, — again 
manning,  victualling,  and  instu’ing  the  ships,  and  paying  all 
attendant  charges, — that  Capital,  though  it  land  the  Tea  on  the 
very  wharf  from  which  the  Calico  sent  to  purchase  it  was 
shipped,  is  not  enough.  More  Capital  is  required  to  pay  the  Duty 
on  the  Tea.  If  £1,000  conducted  the  transaction  up  to  this 
point,  an  additional  £1,500  is  requfred,  and  is  withdrawn  from 
the  office  of  production  somewhere.  This  makes  £2,500.  It  is 
not  forthcoming  without  a per  centage.  Why  should  it  ? It 
liberates  the  Tea  from  Bond,  and  is  exposed  to  all  the  risks  of 
credit,  and  bad  debts,  to  which  the  £1,000,  the  actual  pimchase 
money,  was  exposed.  It  is  withdrawn  from  that  j)roductive 
employment  which  enriches  the  capitalist,  and  makes  the  nation 
more  wealthy.  It  yields  no  profit, — it  adds  to  no  production  ; on 
the  contrary  it  is  capital  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
nation  poorer  than  it  was.  But  a per  centage  must  be  paid  for 
or  realized  upon  its  use.  The  wholesale  dealer  must  provide 
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Members,  not  hitherto  distin^ished  for  their  advocacy  of  Free 
Trade  principles,  dilated  on  the  heavy  pressiu’e  of  the  Tea  duty 
on  the  industrial  classes,  and  on  the  great  advantages  to  them, 
and  to  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  country,  which  would  result 
from  a reduction  of  the  duty  by  3d.  per  pound.  All  this  was 
undoubtedly  true ; but  if  such  were  the  benefits  to  arise  from  a 
reduction  of  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  duty  only,  how  vastly 
would  they  be  increased  by  its  total  abolition  ! 

Coffee,  another  gi’eat  civilizer,  and  potent  foe  of  drunkenness, 
is  taxed  as  if  it  were  a poison  instead  of  an  antidote.  That  of  ^ 
the  lowest  quality  pays  the  same  duty  as  the  highest,  3d.  per  lb., 
and  a quarter  per  cent.  The  duty  operates  as  a premium  on 
adulteration.  To  meet  this  mischief.  Chicory,  its  most  convenient 
adulterator,  is  taxed, — and  Chicory,  in  its  turn,  is  adulterated  also. 
Tl^s,  one  of  the  most  powerful  antagonists  of  the  demon  Drunken- 
nA,  is  all  but  banished  from  those  who  most  need  its  aid ; a 
wAlesome  beverage  is  polluted, — and  the  Revenue  is  robbed  and 
re-robbed  through  the  agency  of  duties  imposed  for  its  benefit. 

Sugar,  also,  is  heavily  burdened,  and  Avith  the  same  conse- 
quences,— ^restriction  of  consumption, — limitation  of  trade  and 
employment,  unprofitable  abstraction  of  capital, — adulteration, — 
and  great  injury  to  the  commimity  at  large.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  numerous  Cofiee  Houses,  first  established  some 
years  ago,  on  a partial  reduction  of  the  Sugar  and  Cofiee  Duties, 
successful  and  most  beneficial  competitors  with  public-houses. 
But  how  much  more  powerful  would  they  be  if  Tea,  Cofiee,  and 
Sugar  were  obtainable  at  the  natural  prices, — prices  which  would 
require  no  unprofitable  investment  of  the  merchant’s  or  dealer’s 
capital  in  customs  duties, — the  prices  of  perfect  free  trade ! 
And  how  would  the  domestic  comforts  be  multiplied,  with  the  re- 
freshing cup  at  any  time  within  the  command  of  any  man’s  or 
woman’s  wages, — the  cupboards  stored  with  jars,  the  jars  with 
preserves, — the  fruit  grown  in  abundance  preseiwed  in  sugar 
which  paid  no  taxes ! 

In  the  case  of  Sugar  an  attempt  is  made  to  regulate  the  scale 
of  duties  according  to  quality.  It  depends  on  the  judgment 
of  the  Custom-house  officer,  which  may  be  honest, — may  be  er- 


roneous unintentionally, — or  may  be  warped  by  a bribe  equal  to 
a Avhole  year’s  pay,  whether  the  duty  paid  shall  be  I8s.  4d.  or 
12s.  8d.  per  cwt. 

The  monster  evils  of  the  enormous  duties  on  tobacco  are  the 
temptations  to  adulteration  and  smuggling.  Those  who  de- 
nounce the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  shape,  may  say  that  it  matters 
little  Avhether  people  resolved  to  poison  themselves,  do  it  with 
the  genuine,  or  with  the  adulterated  article  ; but  none  can  con- 
template with  indifierence  the  wholesale  demoralization  conse- 
quent on  excessive  duties,  and  thefr  inevitable  concomitant,  ■ 


raised  by  the  duty,  the  same  prices,  or  nearly  tne  same  prices, 
are  paid  for  tobacco,  adulterated  or  unadulterated,  for  that 
which  has  paid  the  duty,  and  that  wffiich  has  paid  none  at  all. 

Several  of  the  Excise  duties,  especially  those  on  alcoholic  and 
fermented  liquors,  are  fraught  ivith  similar  evils,  many  of  the 
adulterative  ingredients  employed  being  of  the  most  deadly, 
mind-and-body-destroying  character ; and  they  have  others 
peculiarly  their  own.  “ Of  all  duties,”  says  an  able  and  eloquent 
writer,  the  author  of  the  People^s  Bl'ue  Booh,  “ those  of  the  Excise 
“ produce  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  the  subject  in  comparison 
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“ to  the  amount  brought  into  the  Exchequer.  In  other  taxes  the 
“ injury  is  measured  chiefly  by  the  amount  taken  from  the 
“ pockets  of  the  people ; but  in  this,  the  direct  pecuniary  charge 
“ forms  one  of  the  smallest  parts  of  the  evils  which  flow  from  it. 
“ It  has  been  the  means  of  introducing  a system  of  espionage 
“ and  restraint  more  suited  to  Turkey  than  to  England,  and,  by 
“ interfering  with  the  manufacturer  in  the  processes  of  his  art, 
“ it  has  forbidden  improvement  and  cramped  industry.  It  has 
“ kept  almost  every  article  on  which  it  has  been  imposed,  to  the 
“ same  state  of  manufacture  which  was  in  use  at  the  time  of  its 
“ imposition,  while  in  almost  everything  else  considerable  im- 
“ provements  have  been  introduced.  .Those  who  deal  in  such 
“ articles  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  visitation  of  officers  who 
“ have  it  in  their  power  to  stop  their  trade,  by  compelling  an 
“ exact  adherence  to  all  the  vexatious  and  absurd  rules  which 
“ the  Excise,  or  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners,  as  they  are  now 
“ called,  have  laid  down ; and  the  forbearance  of  these  officers 
“ can  only  be  purchased  by  constant  subservience,  and  occasional 
“ bribes,  under  the  name  of  presents.  But,  of  course,  all  this  is 
“ charged  eventually,  on  the  consumer,  who  thus  pays,  not  for 
“ the  support  of  the  State,  but  of  the  officers  employed.  If 
“ those  who  pay  the  taxes  better  understood  the  mystery  and 
“ iniquity  of  the  present  system,  and  how,  by  the  substitution  of 
“ another  system,  no  one  would  lose  more,  in  his  individual 
capacity  as  a payer  of  taxes,  than  he  would  gain  in  his  social 
“ capacity  as  a member  of  the  State,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
“ the  present  system  would  be  much  longer  endured.” — {Peo])le’s 
Blue  Booh,  2nd  Edition,  p.  130.) 

A few,  and  a few  only,  of  the  more  salient  evils  attendant  upon 
our  system  of  Indirect  Taxation,  have  now  been  pointed  out.  Its 
cost  to  the  country  remains  to  be  considered.  So  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  from  the  Government  accounts,  the  charge  for  col- 
lecting the  Indirect  Taxes  amounts  to  about  10  per  cent.  But 
who,  considering  our  unlimited  stores  of  raw  materials, — the 
incalculable  powers  of  consumption  and  production  in  an 
Industrious  people,  a large  proportion  of  whom  are  not  half 
employed,  and  a still  larger  proportion  of  those  who  are  em- 


* 


ployed  neither  half  paid  nor  one-ionrth  snpphed  with  the 
ordinaiy  comforts  of  civilization, — who,  bearing  in  mind  the 
vast  increase  of  consumption  and  production  which  never  yet 
failed  to  follow  the  reduction  or  removal  of  duties, — who  will,  or 
can,  calculate  the  amount  of  the  negative  cost  inflicted  on  the 
nation  by  our  present  system  of  Taxation  ? ^Vho  can  esti- 


which  foreigners,  or  native  manufacturers,  had  to  sell,  and  tnu 
prevented  them  from  producing  other  articles  which  tho.=; 
foreigners  or  natives  would  gladly  have  taken  in  exchange 
Who  can  calculate  the  amount  of  the  losses  which  have  thu 
unquestionably  been  sustained  ? 

If  tluee-fourths  of  om-  population  are  denied  the  free  use  o 
Tea,  Coffee,  Sugar,  or  even  of  Wine,  Spirits,  and  Tobacco,  th 
markets  lor  Linens,  Woollens,  and  Cottons, — for  Metals,  Hardwai  L 
and  Crockery,  are  narrowed  in  the  like  proportion, — as  also  that  o 
the  faimer  for  his  corn,  beef,  mutton,  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
tiy,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  There  is  less  manufacturing,  le> 
production  of  all  kinds,— less  traffic,— less  employment,— les 
remuneration  or  wages  for  it, — less  wealth,  but  uot  less  po|iuln 
tion.  Hence  more  competition  in  the  struggle  for  life, — lowt 
profits  and  lower  wages,  until  profits  vanish  in  bankraptcy,  an 


Calculation  is  here  altogether  at  fanlt ;— but  we  conceive  it 
be  no  extravagant  assumption  to  say  that,  with  Perfect  Freedom 
Trade  and  Industry,  only  attainable  by  the  abolition  of  all  Cu 
toms  and  Excise  Duties,  oui*  gross  annual  consumption  ar 
production  would  very  speedily  be  doubled;  that  the  cost 
taxation  to  the  public,  instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  nearly, 
not  quite,  half-a-crown  for  every  shilling  that  reaches  the  E 
chequer,  need  not  exceed  threepence  in  the  pound ; and  that  tl 
-n-inolfTl  nvpn  tpri  liv  tbfi  removal  of  existins  restrictions  on  laljoi 
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with  far  less  injury  to  the  community.  We  all  but  kill  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  eggs,  and  then  we  wonder  that  competition 
should  be  severe,  employment  scarce,  wages  low, — that  misery  and 
pauperism,  ignorance,  fraud,  vice,  and  crime  should  pervade  a land 
otherwise  capable  of  affording  ample  employment  and  a comfort- 
able livelihood  to  every  one  of  its  inhabitants. 

From  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
Customs  and  Excise  Duties,  it  is  most  clearly  manifest,  we  think, 
that  such  a system  of  raising  the  public  Revenue  violates  most 
grossly  the  three  true  principles  of  Taxation,  in  each  and  every 
particular. 

It  cannot  be  contended  that  there  is  any  JSqualibj  in  a system 
which  taxes  rich  and  poor  alike,  through  the  stomach,  or,  rather 
taxes  the  poor  most  heavily,  since  many  of  these  duties  are  so 
contrived  as  to  fall  with  most  crushing  weight,  in  proportion  to 
quality  and  value,  on  the  descriptions  of  commodities  which  are 
in  most  general  consumption.  The  working  man,  in  full  employ- 
ment, requires  more,  and  uses  more,  of  such  articles  as  tea,  sugar, 
coffee,  beer,  &c.,  than  the  rich  man  who  undergoes  no  such  ex- 
haustion as  that  Avhich  results  from  daily  toil.  The  poor  man 
may  be  earning  his  20s.  a week.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
a fifth  or  even  a fourth  part  of  this  sum  is  extracted  from 
him  in  taxes,  and  enhanced  prices  of  commodities  occasioned  by 
taxes.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  rich  man,  with  his  five, 
ten,  twenty,  or  £100,000  a year,  pays  in  anytliing  like  the  same 
proportion,  even  with  the  addition  of  what  he  contributes  under 
the  present  Income  Tax.  Finally  the  poor  man  has  nothing  to  be 
protected  save  his  liberty,  his  personal  safety,  and  his  right  to 
labour*,  whilst  the  rich  man  has  landed  possessions,  and  other 
property,  real  and  personal,  necessitating  armies,  navies,  police, 
and  other  costly  establishments,  imperial  and  local,  for  their  pro- 
tection. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  Equalihj,  either  in  proportion  to  means 
possessed  or  advantages  enjoyed,  in  a system  of  Taxation  founded 
on  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise. 

As  to  the  second  Rule  of  Taxation,  Indirect  Taxes  instead  of 
bfiug  payments  of  a known,  just,  and  certainly  exigible  Debt, 


are,  strictly  speaking,  entirely  voluntary,  and  may  be,  indeed 
systematically  are,  diminished  by  fraud,  or  withheld  altogether. 
With  none  but  such  taxes,  the  wealthiest  individual  in  the  land, 
if  he  bo  churl  and  miser,  may  escape  without  payment  of  a 
single  penny  to  the  State,  by  abstaining  wholly  from  the  con- 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that, 
can  be  nothing  approaching  to  an  equal 
of  the  burdens  of  the  State,  whilst  there  a<re  endless 


sumption  of  all  taxed  articles 
under  such  a system,  there 
adjustment 

facilities  for  evasion  and  fraud. 

Bat,  it  is  in  the  utter  disregard  of  the  third  Rule  of  Taxation, 
that  the  evils  of  Customs  and  Excise  duties  are  most  apparent. 
In  actual  money  cost  they  take  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  People 
vastly  more  than  they  bring  into  the  ^National  Exchequer,  whilst 
the  amount  which  they  prevent  from  coming  into  the  pockets  of 
the  People,  by  obstraction  of  Trade,  Commerce,  Employment, 
and  the  development  of  national  Wealth,  is  perfectly  incal- 
culable. 

On  all  these  grounds,  therefore,  Indirect  Taxation  is  to  be 
condemned. 

Is  Direct  TaxoMon,  by  which  we  mean,  not  the  present  Income, 
or  miscalled  Property  Tax,  aboundiug  as  that  does  in  injustice 
and  anomalies,  but,  a properly  adjusted  system,  such  as  statists 
and  actuaries  could  readily  devise, — is  Direct  Taxatio^i  open  to 
all  or  any  of  these  objections,  and,  if  to  any  of  them,  in  a degree 
at  all  comparable  to  its  opposite  ? Most  confidently  we  answer 
these  questions  in  the  negative. 

By  a Direct  Tax  only, — that  is  by  a certain  poundage,  or  per 
centage,  on  Capital,  Income,  or  Wages,  can  we  insure  anything 
like  conformity  with  the  first  Rule, — Equalitij  of  Taxation.  To 
say  that  perfect  Equality  is  unattainable,  that  under  the  best  de- 
vised system  there  must  be  some  inequality,  some  injustice,  is 
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The  capital  stock  of  the  country,  or  the  Income  from  it, — that 
IS  the  Wealth  of  the  country,  not  its  necessities  or  comforts, 
which  we  may  call  its  Poverty, — is  the  proper  subject  for  Taxation. 
This  capital  stock  was  lately  estimated  in  the  Edtnhwi'gh  Review, 
by  an  authority  supposed  to  be  official,  at  6,000  millions  sterling. 
Others  rate  it  as  high  as  10,  or  12,000  millions,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  highest  estimate  is  nearest  the  mark.  We 
have  to  raise  this  year  a Revenue  of  upwards  of  70  millions,  which 
is  more  than  10  per  cent,  on  an  income  of  700  millions. 

Of  the  various  schemes  of  Dii’ect  Taxation  which  have  been 

propounded  we  shall  allude  only  to  three  that  seem  most  de- 
serving of  attention. 

1.— The  proposition  of  the  author  of  the  “ People’s  Blue  Booh,” 
which  comprises  a tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  the 
annual  value  of  all  Real  Property  and  Invested  Funds,  yielding 
Rent,  Interest,  or  Dividend  to  the  owner  without  his  personal 
exertions ; a Poll-tax  of  £1  per  head  on  all  persons  above  foui'teen 
years  of  age,  in  consideration  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
State  j and  the  retention  of  certain  existing  sources  of  Revenue 
other  than  Duties  of  Customs  and  Excise, — thus  leaving 
Commerce  and  Manufactures,  Agriculture,  and  Industry  entirely 
free,  troubling  no  man  with  inquhies  as  to  profits  or  earnings, 

tempting  no  man  to  fraud  and  perjury, — but  taxing 
every  man  the  moment  he  invests  profits  or  earnings,  as  they 
must  be  invested,  in  some  species  of  Property,  properly  subject 
to  Taxation. 

In  proof  of  the  perfect  sincerity  of  this  gentleman’s  convic- 
tions it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that,  for  all  that  he  and  his 
family  connections  have,  they  are  dependant  upon  Land.  He 
makes  no  claim  to  disinterestedness  in  being  willing  to  tax  him- 
s cm  four  shillin^  s in  the  pound,  for  his  calculation  is 

that  the  value  of  their  property  would  be  so  much  increased  by 
perfect  Ireedom  of  Trade,  as  to  place  them,  in  a very  few  years, 
amongst  the  richest  families  in  Europe. 

This  plan  would  be,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  more  than  an 
enforcement  of  the  Land  Tax  of  William  III.,  according  to  its  true 
intent  and  meaning.  This  Tax,  one  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound 
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of  the  actual  value,  annually  assessed,  was  imposed  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  feudal  obligations  of  which  the  landed  legislators  of 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  relieved  themselves,  giving  the  Crown 
Excise  Duties  in  lieu  thereof,  and  thus  converting  themselves  into 
owners  in  fee  simple,  instead  of  what  they  had  previously  been, 
tenants  of  the  State,  bound  to  defend  it  in  Avar,  and  provide  for 
its  government  in  peace.  Hoav  the  Tax  has  been  frittered  away 
we  need  not  here  explain.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  in  1689,  when 
the  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  Kingdom  was  only  about 
9 millions,  the  Tax  yielded  £2,014,704,  whilst  in  18o9— 30,  when, 
according  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners,  the  annual 
A'alue  of  the  Property  assessed  under  Schedule  A was 
£138,950,000  the  produce  was  only  £1,137,034,  less  than  a 
sixtieth  part  of  the  Revenue  raised  in  that  year. 

2.  — The  second  plan  of  Direct  Taxation  to  which  we  shall 

allude  is  that  under  Avhich  all  real  and  personal  property,  goods 
and  chattels  above  the  value  of  £50,  excepting  stock  in  trade, 
would  be  taxed,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  inquiries  as  to  profits, 
earnings,  or  Avages,  but  imposing  a small  poll-tax  in  addition. 
This  is  the  plan  of  Taxation  adopted  in  most  of  the  States  of 
Korth  America,  for  State  purposes.  Ko  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  the  assessment ; and  by  way  of  check  upon  it,  the  names  and 
amounts  are  published  in  the  ncAvspapers,  and  in  book  j kept  for 
the  purpose.  The  “Nets  Yorh  City  Tax  Booh,”  for  example, 
gives  the  name  of  every  taxable  citizen,  Avith  the  amount  of  his 
real  and  personal  property  separately  specified.  If  we  had  some 
such  check  as  publicity  affords, — and  there  is  no  valid  reason 
why  Ave  should  not  have  it, — we  should  not  be  told,  as  we  are  in 
the  latest  parliamentary  return  respecting  the  Income  Tax,  that 
in  the  Avhole  United  Kingdom,  with  a population  of  3Ci  millions, 
or  thereabouts,  there  are  only  291,202  persons,  engaged  in  the 
trades,  professions,  &c.,  embraced  in  Schedule  D,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  incomes  of  £100  and  upAvards,  and  that  of  these  264,400  have 
less  than  £500  each  per  annum,  leaving  27,200  only  above  that 
mark.  , 

3.  — The  third  plan  is  that  recommended  in  the  draft  Report 
submitted  by  the  late  Joseph  Hume  to  the  Income  Tax  Com- 


advantage  of  all  parties ; and  witliont  any  contact  between  the 
person  taxed,  and  the  tax  or  rate  collector. 

Under  this  plan  of  taxing  real  and  invested  property  only, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
property  assessable.  The  thing  is  done  in  respect  of  poor  rates, 
county  rates,  and  other  charges,  county  and  municipal,  the 
measure  of  value  being  the  rent.  What  would  be  thought  of 
the  man  who  proposed  that,  instead  of  this  simple  and  rational 
mode  of  raising  the  funds  required  for  these  and  other  purjmses 
by  Direct  Taxation,  county  magistrates,  parochial  authorities, 
and  municipal  corporations  should  be  empowered  to  place 
additional  taxes  on  all  the  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  spirits,  &c., 
consumed  within  their  respective  boundaries?  Beyond  doubt, 
he  would  be  scouted  as  a madman ; and  yet  there  would  bo 
nothing  more  insane  in  the  proposition  than  there  is  in  the 
system  by  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  State  Revenue  is  levied. 

To  the  second  plan,  the  assessment  of  personal  as  well  as  real 
property, — and  to  the  third, — the  capitalization  of  all  incomes, 
the  objection,  “ How  can  you  ascertain  the  amount  assessable  ? 
How  can  you  prevent  fraud  and  evasion  ?”  may  apply  ; but  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  which  might  not  be  overcome, — 
none  which  is  not  overcome  in  America.  It  is  no  answer  to  say 
that,  under  the  existing  Income  Tax  there  are,  notoriously, 
enormous  frauds  and  evasions.  The  temptations  to  frauds  and 
evasions  would  be  greatly  reduced  by  rendering  the  tax  as  just 
and  equitable  as  possible  ; the  opporlimties  for  them  might  be 
greatly  lessened  by  improved  arrangements  ; and  the  publication 
of  assessments  would  be  an  effectual  check  upon  their  perpetration. 
Ho  man  would  venture  to  retmm  his  income  at  hundreds  instead 
of  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands, — no  man  having  either 
taxable  property  or  taxable  income  would  allow  his  name  to  be 
omitted  from  the  published  list,  as  having  neither,  though,  under 
the  existing  system,  there  are  probably  very  many  liable  to  the 
tax  who  have  never  paid  a penny  of  it,  from  the  time  of  its 
imposition,  eighteen  yeai’s  ago,  do^vn  to  the  present  day.  As  to 
Property,  real,  visible,  and  tangible  Property,  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Government  could  have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  its 


mittee  of  1852,  of  which  he  was  Chairman,  but  not  adopted  by 
the  Committtee,  which  contented  itself  with  reporting  the 
evidence  to  Parliament.  That  plan  is  based  upon  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  all  incomes  from  whatever  source  proceeding, — property 
real  or  personal,  professional  earnings,  profits  of  trade,  or  wages 
of  labour,  according  to  the  marketable  or  calculated  value,  a 
scheme  w'hich,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Farr,  and  other 
eminent  authorities,  examined  before  the  Committee,  is  perfectly 
practicable,  and  presents  no  difficulties  but  such  as  are  en- 
countered and  overcome  by  actuaries  every  day  of  their  lives. 

By  any  one  of  these  three  ]‘'lans,  EquciUfi/  of  Taxation  might 
be  attained  much  more  nearly  than  under  the  present  Income 
Tax, — immeasurably  more  nearly  than  by  any  system  of  Indirect 
Taxation. 

If,  for  example,  Taxation  were  imposed  on  real  and  invested 
property  only,  according  to  the  first,  it  would  speedily  diffuse 
itself  equally  over  all  classes,  as  surely  as  water  finds  its  level. 
It  would  reach  the  working  man  in  the  shape  of  enhanced  rent 
for  his  dwelling  or  lodging, — even  the  tramp,  paying  a penny  or 
twopence  for  his  night’s  shelter,  would  not  escape.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that,  with  a poll  tax*  in  addition,  the  working 
man  would  be  taxed  twice  over,  once  to  indemnify  his  landlord 
wholly  or  in  part,  and  again  for  himself.  But  even  thus  he 
would  have  much  less  to  pay  dhectly  than  he  now  pays  indirectly, 
to  say  nothing  of  what  he  loses  under  the  present  system, 
whilst  his  ability  to  pay  would  be  increased  by  gi’eater  demand 
for  his  labour,  better  remuneration  for  it,  and  the  enlarged 
purchasing  power  of  his  wages,  consequent  on  the  abolition  of 
all  duties  on  articles  of  daily  consumption  by  himself  and  his 
family.  If,  howeyer,  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  tax  the  labourer, 
either  by  a fixed  sum  annually,  or  a small  per  centage  on  his 
weekly  earnings,  in  order  to  give  him,  as  it  were,  a stake  in  the 
country,  and  a personal  interest  in  economical  government,  the 
collection  of  such  a tax  might  be  easily  and  cheaply  managed 
through  emplpyers  and  the  wages  book, — just  as,  in  Liverpool 
and  other  towns,  taxes  and  rates,  calculated  in  the  weekly  rent, 
are  collected  and  accounted  for  by  the  landlord,  to  the  great 
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actual  amount,  eitter  by  existing  machinery,  or  through  additional 
powers  to  be  conferred  by  Pai’liament.  The  institution  of  such 
an  investigation  would  be  the  first  step  towards  a thorough 
change  of  system,  and  its  completion  would  show  how  easily 
such  change  might  be  effected. 

Under  any  one  of  these  plans.  Taxation  wmuld  be  in  conformity 
with  the  second  Rule,  or,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  approximation 
to  compliance  with  its  conditions.  Its  comparative  justice  would 
remove  one  temptation  to  fraud,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the 
tone  of  public  morality  in  such  matters,  for,  the  generality  of 
men  would  soon  come  to  think  it  as  base  and  shameful  a thing 
to  defraud  the  Government— [most  especially  if  the  Government 
became  economical  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
which,  under  Direct  Taxation,  it  would  soon  have  to  do,— as  well 
as  just  in  the  mode  of  levying  it],  as  they  now  deem  the  cheating 
of  a private  creditor  to  be.  If  there  were  still  rogues,  as  rogues 
there  would  be,  the  Law  would  not  make  them  rogues.  It  would 
find  them  dishonest,  and  leave  them  as  it  found  them.  The 
fraud  would  be  that  of  the  individual,  extending  no  farther. 
But,  under  Indirect  Taxation,  it  is  the  Law  that  makes  both 
crime  and  criminal,  affording  constant  temptations  and  opportu- 
nities,—making  of  fraud  a life-long  trade,— demoralizing  and 
pauperising,  by  thousands,  whole  classes  of  the  community. 

It  is  in  reference  to  the  third  Rule  that  Direct  Taxation 
presents  the  most  unapproachably  superior  advantages.  As  to 
expense  of  collection,— the  smallest  part  of  the  sum  taken  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  People,  beyond  what  reaches  the  Exchequer, 
—whilst  the  present  gross  cost  of  collecting  the  Revenue  is 
little,  if  anything,  short  of  10  per  cent.,  we  find  from  the  5th 
Report  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners,  that  the  charge 
for  collecting  £11,158,883  of  Income  and  Property  Tax,  for  the 
year  ended  April  5th,  1861,  was  £201,823,  or  £1  16s.  2d.  per 
cent.  only.  In  that  yeai’  the  amount  of  public  income,  from  all 
som’ces,  was  £70,569,998,  to  which  Customs  and  Excise  Duties 
contributed  £42,826,383.  The  charge  of  collection  and  manage* 
ment,  exclusive  of  coast-guard,  packet  service,  pensions,  and 
compensations,  was  nearly  5 millions.  That  sum  of  £42,800,000 


represents  the  actual  amount  of  capital  withdrawn  from  re- 
productive employment.  With  what  other  deeply  prejudicial 
consequences  its  abstraction  is  attended  Ave  have  already 
intimated. 

It  has  been  pretended,  and  elaborate  essays  of  figures  have 
been  displayed  in  support  of  the  pretence,  1st — that  the  “ proper- 
tied classes,”  as  they  are  termed,  consume  a very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  taxed  commodities  which  yield  that  sum  of 
nearly  43  millions  ; and,  2ndly — that  they  compensate  the  non- 
propertied  classes  for  what  they  pay  of  such  taxes,  by  higher 
wages  than  they  Avould  otherwise  receive.  Neither  of  these 
pretences  will  bear  examination.  The  ‘‘  propertied  classes,”  wo 
presume,  may  be  taken  to  be  those  Avho  pay  under  the  Income 
and  Property  Tax.  Now,  according  to  the  latest  return,  (No.  509, 
sess.  1861,)  there  were  assessed  under  Sehedules  D and  E, 
394,949  persons,  of  whom  273,987  were  assessed  on  incomes 
under  £200  a year,  leaving  120,962,  whom,  as  possessed  of  that 
income,  we  may,  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  designate  “ the 
propertied  classes.”  The  numbers  of  persons  assessed  under 
Schedules  A,  B,  and  C,  are  not  given ; but,  supposing  them  to  be 
equal  to  those  under  the  other  Schedules,  we  should  have  under 
250,000  persons  with  incomes  of  £200  per  annum.  Taking  five 
to  a family,  this  would  give  1,250,000  persons,  whose  powers  of 
consumption,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  remainiug  28  millions 
of  the  population,  may  be  easily  estimated. 

As  to  taxes  on  articles  of  general  consumption  being  re-couped 
to  the  consumer  by  higher  wages,  this  can  only  be  when  Avages 
are  at  starvation  point,  and  eked  out  from  the  poor  rates. 
Generally,  the  effect  is  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction.  Good 
wages  do  not  depend  on  high  taxes,  but  are  highest  AA'hen  the 
necessaries  and’  comforts  of  life  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  and 
labour  most  in  demand.  The  effect  of  such  taxes,  by  diminishing 
consumption,  production,  and  the  demand  for  labom-,  is,  necessa- 
rily, to  depress  Avages,  not  to  raise  them. 

If,  however,  both  these  allegations  Avere  true  to  the  letter, — if 
the  “ propertied  classes  ” consumed  most,  and  paid  for  the  rest, 
it  would,  obviously,  be  their  interest  to  pay  directly  what  the 
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State  requires,  instead  of  doing  it  in  the  most  costly,  cumbrous, 
and  round-about  way  imaginable — a way,  too,  which  exposes 
them  to  the  reproach, — well  or  ill-founded, — of  oppressing  the  ^ 

poor,  in  order  to  exempt  themselves  from  their  own  fair  share  of 
the  public  burdens. 

It  has  been  held,  indeed,  by  eminent  political  economists,  that 
the  ultimate  incidence  of  all  taxes  is  upon  Land,  that  is,  upon 
Kent,  however  expressly  they  may  have  been  contrived  to  avoid 
that  result,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  duties  of  Customs  and 
Excise.  In  one  sense,  if  not  in  all,  this  is  undoubtedly  trae. 

Whatever  increases  or  diminishes  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country,  must  increase  or  diminish  the  value  of  fixed  property 
in  the  same  proportion.  Restrictions  on  Capital,  Enterprise,  and 
Industry,  which  al’o  manifestly  obstacles  to  the  creation  of 
wealth  from  new,  or  undeveloped,  sources,  must  necessarily  im- 
pair the  general  prosperity,  and  be  more  injurious  to  the  receivers 
of  rent  than  the  payment  of  the  amount  levied  by  such  moans, 
by  themselves  directly,  could  possibly  be.  In  proof  of  this  we 
have  only  to  contrast  the  value  of  property  now  with  what  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.  During  the  period  of  universal  depression  ^ 

preceding  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  estates  were  thrown  by 
the  owners  into  the  hands  of  parishes,  because  the  poor  rates 
swallowed  up  the  rentals.  How  widely  different— how  mai-ked 
the  contrast  now.  The  selling  and  letting  value  of  property  is 
eveiywhere  gTeatly  increased,  in  many  instances  to  a degree 
scarcely  credible  if  the  facts  w'ere  not  notorious.  Cries  of 
distress,  such  as  those  with  which  Parliament  was  constantly 
besieged  by  the  landed  and  farming  interests  during  the  reign  of 
Protection,  are  no  longer  heard.  The  change  is  undoubtedly 
attributable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  abolition  of  the  laws  for 
the  retention  of  which  these  classes  clamoured  as  essential 
to  their  very  existence.  To  pai’tial  free  trade  in  Corn,  for  it  is 
not  yet  entirely  free— and  to  partial  free  trade  in  other  articles, 
consequent  on  our  Customs  and  Excise  reforms,  is  undoubtedly 
owing  the  comparative  general  prosperity  wdnch  has  given  to 
Property  its  increased  value  throughout  the  country,  and  ren- 
dered the  proverbially  most  discontented  of  aU  classes  the  most 

contented.  i 
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Let  us  consider,  for  a moment,  what  the  condition  of  this 
country  would  have  been  last  winter,  with  a harvest  one-third 
deficient  in  quantity,  and  bad  in  qualitj^,  if  the  Corn  Laws  had 
not  been  abolished  years  ago.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
thousands  would  have  perished  of  famine,  or  diseases  consequent 
upon  famine,  or  that  the  whole  land  would  have  been  thrown  into 
a state  of  anarchy  most  dangerous  to  property  and  its  owners. 
As  it  was,  ships,  from  every  corn-producing  clime,  came  crow'd- 
ing  to  our  shores,  laden  with  abundance,  not  only  for  the  supply  of 
our  own  wants,  but  for  re-distribution  in  other  countries  labour- 
ing under  similar  necessities.  Under  the  operation  of  the 
beneficent  law  which  made  the  trade  in  corn  comparatively  free, 
the  United  Kingdom  has,  in  fact,  become  the  depot  of  Europe 
for  com,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  become  the  Eui’opean  emporium 
for  all  the  surplus  productions  of  the  world,  if  we  once  enjoyed 
perfect  freedom  of  trade  in  them  all,  w-hich  we  can  only  have  by 
the  aboh'tion  of  Customs  and  lilxcise  Duties,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  Direct  Taxation. 

Who  will  suffer  by  such  a change  ? Will  the  owner  of  land, 
or  invested  property,  supposing  the  plan  of  the  author  of  the 
People's  Blue  Book  to  he  adopted  ? Why,  if  his  property  be 
increased  in  value  one-fifth,  under  perfect  fi^eedoin  of  trade — a 
moderate  computation,  considering  what  have  been  the  results  of 
partial  freedom — he  will  be  just  where  he  was  in  point  of  actual 
income,  but  vastly  improved  in  social  position  and  character ; if 
the  increase  be  two-fifths,  and  we  see  all  around  us  instances  of 
still  greater  increment,  he  mil  be  a great  pecuniary  gainer,  and, 
in  either  case,  he  will  be  relieved  from  many  other  imposts,  such 
as  probate,  legacy,  and  succession  duties,  assessed  taxes,  &c.,  and 
be  benefited  by  great  reductions  in  others,  such  as  poor-rates, 
gaol  rates,  and  other  charges  now  affecting  him,  whilst  the 
purchasing  power  of  his  income  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
abolition  of  all  taxes  on  commodities. 

Would  the  manufacturer,  the  shop-keeper,  the  trader  of  any 
class,  or  the  professional  man,  be  a loser  if  personal  goods,  and 
chattels,  as  well  as  real  property,  were  charged  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes,  as  under  the  American  plan  ? Each  and  all  have  only  to 
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consider  how  dependant  they  are  upon  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  compare  what  they  would  pay  in  the  shape  of  a direct  tax, 
•with  what  they  would  gain  if  their  trade  or  business  were  only 
doubled,  as  it  would  surely  he,  at  the  very  least,  if  every  man 
able  and  -willing  to  work, — no  matter  whether  by  head  or  hand, — 
had  full  employment  at  adequate  remuneration,  as  all  would  cer- 
tainly have  if  trade  and  industry  were  enthely  free. 

Would  any  of  these  classes, — or  would  the  clerk,  the  mechanic, 
the  artisan,  the  labourer  at  weekly  wages  suffer  if  the  3rd  plan, — 
the  capitalization  of  all  incomes  down  to  £50  a year, — Avero  canned 
into  effe  :t  ? We  say  decidedly  not,  for  they  Avould  pay  less — much 
less — dh-ectly  than  they  now  pay  indirectly, — they  would  get 
more  to  pay  it  with,  and  their  improved  means  would  go  much 
farther  ihan  the  same  sums  Avould  now  do. 

To  none  of  these  plans, — nor  to  any  other,  are  we  Avedded, — 
but  Ave  maintain  that,  imder  any  one  of  them,  or  under  any 
other  system  of  Direct  Taxation,  the  three  conditions  of  Taxation 
to  Avhich  we  have  adverted  in  the  commencement  of  this  paper, — 
Equality,  Certainty,  and  Economy,  Avould  bo  more  nearly  at- 
tained than  they  could  possibly  be  by  any  system  of  Indirect 
Taxation  AA-hatsoever. 

It  is  for  the  Principle  of  Direct  Taxation  that  we  contend, 
being  convinced  that  when  once  public  opinion  is  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  see  that  it  is  the  Principle  on  Avhich  the  present 
amount  of  revenue,  or  any  other  that  may  be  absolutely  requmed, 
can  be  raised  Avith  greatest  benefit  to  the  State,  and  least  injury 
to  the  community,  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  operation  Avill 
readily  be  found.  It  is  for  the  Principle,  therefore,  that  we 
battle.  The  arrangement  of  details  we  leaA'e  to  others,  and  more 
especially  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  Government,  whose 
province  it  is  to  see  that  no  harm  that  can  be  avoided  comes  to  the 
Commonwealth, — no  good  Avithheld,  Avhich  is  by  human  means 
attainable. 

Against  all  comers  Ave  avouch  that  the  Principle  of  Direct 
Taxation  is  alone  sound,  honest,  just,  and  true.  No  man,  not 
even  its  most  determined  opponent, — if  he  be  rational  and  honest, — 
can  deny  that,  theoretically,  the  Principle  is  sound,  honest,  just, 
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and  true.  This  admitted,  as  admitted  it  muist  be,  to  say  that 
that  which  is  alone  theoretically  sound,  honest,  just,  and  true,  is 
practically  impossible,  in  such  a matter  as  fiscal  legislation,  is,  iu 
our  humble  opinion,  to  libel  both  man  and  his  Creator. 

To  the  calm  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  British  Associ- 
ation Ave  submit  this  vitally  important  question.  We  are  fully 
conscious  that  Ave  have  treated  it  in  a very  hurried  and  imperfect 
manner.  We  have  not  so  much  as  alluded  to  many  of  its  phases, 
Avhich  are  fraught  Avith  most  important  consequences, — such  as 
the  certain  tendency  of  perfect  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse 
to  promote  peace  and  friendship  amongst  nations, — to  allay  na- 
tional jealousies  and  animosities,  thus  minifying  the  danger  of 
wars  abroad ; whilst  Direct  Taxation  Avill  assuredly  promote 
economical  government  at  home,  because  when  the  People  knoAV 
Avhat  it  is  they  do  pay,  they  aauII  be  very  careful  to  know 
what  they  pay  it  for,  and  also  to  see  that  their  money  is  properly 
expended  and  duly  accounted  for. 

But,  imperfect  as  our  advocacy  of  it  may  be,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  our  cause  Avill  receive  from  the  British  Association 
that  degree  of  attention  which  a question  of  such  mighty  import, 
to  all  classes  of  the  community,  imperatively  demands. 

For  ourselves,  we  cannot  better  conclude  than  by  expressing 
our  own  heartfelt  conviction,  that  the  man,  or  men,  who  shall 
cany  into  effect  the  fiscal  and  economical  revolution  which  Ave 
advocate, — Adz,,  the  substitution  of  Direct  for  Indii’ect  Taxation, 
and,  by  consequence,  perfect  freedom  for  Capital,  Trade, 
and  Industry,  aauII,  AAffiether  they  belong  to  this  or  any 
other  land,  be  the  greatest  benefactors  of  their  oaati  particular 
country, — nay, — of  the  whole  family  of  mankind  that,  humanly 
speaking,  the  w'orld  has  ever  seen. 

There  are  symptoms  on  the  continent  that  other  nations  may 
outstrip  us  in  the  race,  and  be  the  first  to  reach  the  goal  which 
Ave  have  indicated.  It  is  only  the  good  sense  and  better  infor- 
mation of  our  OAvn  countrymen, — the  Avisdom,  foresight,  and 
patriotism,  of  our  oaati  rulers,  that  can  secure  for  us  alike  the 
honour  and  the  advantage  of  being  the  first  to  complete  the  good 
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work  whicli  we  were  the  first,  in  modem  days,  to  commence,—- 
of  crowning  the  beneficent  policy  whose  partial,  and  only  very 
partial,  adoption  has  conferred  such  incalculable  advantages  upon 
the  entire  nation, 
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Net  Revenue  for  Year  ended  March 

Finance  AccouniSy  page  15. 


Customs 
Excise  . 


Stamps 

Taxes  (Land  and  Assessed) 
' Income  and  Property  Tax 

Post  Office  

Crown  Lands 

Miscellaneous 


Taxes  Oil  Food  and  Wholesome  Drinks 
CUSTOMS. 


Chicory  

Cocoa 

Coffee  

Corn,  Meal,  and  Flour 

Currants  

Figs  

Ginger 

Pepper 

Plums  

Prunes 

Raisins 

Sago  

Succades  

Sugar  

Tea  


31,  1861. 


£ 

23,278,250 

19,548,133 


s.  d. 

3 4 
7 m 


42,826,383 

11 

n 

8,368,869 

9 

n 

3,145,070 

2 

Of 

10,957,060 

9 

5i 

3,407,062 

16 

412,450 

19 

11 

1,453,100 

17 

0 

£70,569,998 

5 

3i 

11,671 

19 

3 

15,160 

13 

6 

439,421 

13 

4 

868,525 

11 

8 

. 224,619 

2 

6 

25,828 

8 

3 

1,948 

15 

11 

97,307 

0 

11 

3,352 

14 

9 

5,757 

4 

7 

96,443 

4 

11 

2,915 

18 

11 

3,600 

9 

9 

. 6,070,990 

14 

8 

. 5,419,551 

18 

9 

£13,287,095 

10 

10 
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Taxes  on  Intoxicailng  Drinhs^  dv. 

TOBACCO, — (Customs  and  Excise.) 

Beer,  (Spruce)  

Hops,  (^Foreign)  

Do.  (Home)  

Licenses  

Malt 

Spirits,  (Foreign) 

Do.  (Home)  

Tobacco  I 

Wine 


RECAPITULATION. 

Food  

Drink,  &c 

Timber  and  Wood  


EXCISE. 

Finance  Accounts,  page  24. 

Chicory  

Game  Certificates 

Hackney  Carriages.. 

Hops  

Licenses  

Malt  

Paper  

Race  Horses  

Railways 

Stage  Carriages 

Spirits 

Sugar  used  in  Brewing 

Miscellaneous  

Total  Excise 

ik 


3,412  9 6 
47,407  18  4 
582,727  9 5^ 
. 1,492,687  7 3 
6,208,813  8 lOJ 
2,623,614  16  6 
9,225,538  19  9| 

. 5,606,488  8 7 
. 1,144,794  2 4 

£26,935.485  0 7 


13,287,095  10  10 
26,935,485  0 7 
235,791  18  3 

£40,458,372  9 8 
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If 

129,90« 

9 

0 

87,751 

4 

6 

582,727 

9 

. 1,192,687 

7 

3 

, 6,208,813 

8 

10.^ 

1,306,253 

11 

81 

6,244 

14 

0 

366,280 

6 

Of 

127,883 

6 

1,225,538 

19 

1 

0 

13,689 

2 

9 

£19,548,133 

7_ 
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STAMPS. 

Finance  Accounts,  ^age  25. 

Deeds  and  Instruments  not  specified  below  

Probates  and  Administration  

Bills  of  Exchange 

Bankers’  Notes 

Composition  on  Bank  Notes 

Receipts  and  Drafts 

Insurances— Marine  


Licenses  and  Certificates.. 

Newspapers  

Legacies  and  Successions  

Gold  and  Silver  Plate 

Cards  and  Dice 

Probate  Court  Fee  Stamps 

Divorce,  &c.,  Fee  Stamps  

Admiralty  Court  Fee  Stamps  

Patents  for  Inventions  

Law  Fund  

Chancery  Fund 

Judgments  Registry  Fund  

Civil  Bill  Registry  Fund  

Penalties  and  Costs  recovered  

Miscellaneous.. 

Total  Stamps 

TAXES. 

Finance  Accounts,  page  26. 

Land  Tax  (Lands  and  Tenements)  

Duties  on  Offices  and  Pensions 

SCHEDULE.  ASSESSED. 

B — Inhabited  Houses  

C — Servants  

D — Carriages 

£ — Riding  Horses 

F — Other  Horses,  and  Mules  

G — Dogs  

H — Horse  Dealers 

I — Hair  Powder  

K — Armorial  Bearings  

L — Game  Duty 

Additional  10  per  cent,.., 

Penalties  and  Costs  

Miscellaneous 

Total  Ta.x;es 


1,327,347 

13 

84- 

1,288,293 

9 

5 

571,229 

2 

7| 

2,725 

12 

6 

69,487 

4 

8 

436,601 

18 

0 

325,341 

13 

8 

1,485,540 

6 : 

10} 

219,250 

16 

6 

44,785 

15 

1 

2,161,825 

8 

0 

67,034 

13 

7 

14,532 

16 

0 

57,704 

10 : 

10 

2,619 

10 

0 

9,024 

16 

0 

104,758 

6 

8 

9,862 

9 

7 

7,595 

19 

6} 

4,265 

4 

6 

16,870 

5 : 

11 

6,926 

14 

6 

1,155 

1 

4 

£8,368,869 

9 

3 

1,144,672 

2 

3 

669 

15 

7 

822,936 

6 

5 

202,105 

1 

1 

830,191 

16 

6 

242,438 

0 

2 

125,804 

2 

9 

197,520 

6 

6 

14,110 

7 

0 

1,157 

8 

3 

67,118 

9 

2 

3,733 

11 

9 

1,986 

6 

10 

438 

4 

6 

188 

4 

H 

. £3,145,070 

t o 

0^ 
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INC03IE  AND  PROPERTY  TAX. 


Finance  AcconntSy  page  26. 

t 

Income  and  Pi'operty  Tax £10,957,060  9 


(5th  Report  Inland  Revenue  Commissioners,  page  12.) 


AMOUNT  CHARGED  ON  TEAR 
SCHEDULE.  ENDED  APRIL  5,  1860. 

A £128,758,283 

B 32,921,100 

C 29,701,283 

D 89,061,012 

E 19,396,397 


AMOUNT  OE 
DOTT. 

£4,816,518 

573,795 

1,113,799 

3,247,087 

712,286 


£299,838,075  £10,463,485 


At  page  12  the  annual  value  of  Property  Assessed  in  Schedule  A.  in  this  same  year  is 
stated  to  have  been  £138,950,000. 


INCOME  AND  PROPERTY  TAX, 
Year  ended  April  5,  1860. 


Schedule  D.,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Return  509,  Sess.  1861. 

AMOUNT  AMOUNT 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS.  ASSESSED.  OF  TAX. 

x'  £.  £• 


Under  150  a year 

Between  150  and  300  a year 


5> 

300 

33 

500 

33 

3) 

500 

33 

1,000 

33 

5> 

l^OCO 

33 

5,000 

•3 

33 

5,000 

33 

10,000 

33 

33 

10,000 

33 

50,000 

33 

£50,000 

and  upwards 

33 

154,786  . 

....  14,563,529  . 

452,245 

83,202  , 

....  15,587,515  . 

584,531 

26,412  . 

....  9,273,827  . 

347,768 

15,748  . 

....  10,042,523  , 

376,593 

9,544  . 

....  17,589,000  . 

659,591 

914  . 

....  6,128,121  . 

536  . 

....  10,321,606  . 

387,060 

60  . 

....  5,494,821  . 

206,055 

291,202 

£89,001,012 

£3,243,652 

POPULATION  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM,-CensU9,  1861, 

29,031,164, 

NUMBER  OF  INHABITED  HOUSES, 

5,154,958, 
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